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eyome Practical Problems of the 
Children’s Librarian 


By Mrs. Maupe Apams, 
Director Library Work with Children, Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tennessee 


Above the charging desk of the Medical Library in George Washington University, 
appears in large letters this quotation from the words of the late Sir William Osler: 
“To practice medicine without books is to sail an uncharted sea; but to practice 
books without medicine is not to go to sea at all.” 
I should like in some manner to paraphrase that remark to suit the subject of this 
Occasion, for I have a notion that in our profession there is often too much “practicing 
To practice librarianship without knowledge of books is unfortunate, misguided, and 
ile. To practice books without an understanding of people is never to have tasted the 
Wind and wave of the (often perilous, but mostly joyous) adventure of our profession! 
I shall omit discussion of routine, which has to do with the “practicing of books”. 
I shall omit discussion of financial problems, for they are not peculiar to the Children’s 
» and they are often quite beyond her control. D. H. Lawrence once wrote: 
“The only reason for living is to be fully alive. You can’t be fully alive if you are 
Gushed by secret fear and bullied with the thought: ‘Get money or eat dirt.’” 
And, too, I believe (with the Japanese) that 
“The gods of Poverty are sometimes kind. 
They’ve locked their hands with the Good-luck gods 
And prisoned joy within our gates.” [Daughter of the Samurai, by Sugimoto.] 
I shall omit, for the most part, a discussion of book selection. For in that, there is no 
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excuse for low standards, with the wealth of 
good juveniles now available. There are so 
many good books in fact, that in the current 
issue of Publishers’ Weekly, a woman re- 
viewer of Anne Eaton’s excellent list pleads 
for “no more until we absorb these”. There 
is no need of being indiscriminate, of order- 
ing blindly a few publishers’ catalogs when 
there are available such well qualified re- 
views as may be found in the A. L. A. Book- 
list, the Hornbook and the Library Journal. 

Only very large, wealthy libraries can af- 
ford second-rate books, where, later on, your 
better judgment—or others’—may cull and 
discard. Learn to leave out the second-rate, 
not because they are vicious, but because 
they are mediocre. And the only way to 
know books is to read them! To know the 
principles of high standard, and to read rapid- 
ly. In the words of Henry Churchill King, 

“I sum up all my desires for you in the 
single prayer, that you may be kept from 
the peril of the lesser good.” 

It has been suggested that I consider prob- 
lems of administration, particularly as they 
affect contacts in aligning the social agencies 
and in making friends for the library. In 
this I am in the position of a zoo-keeper lec- 
turing on big-game hunting. 

I am experiencing something of the same 
sensation as a little niece of mine who was re- 
quired to memorize the twenty-third Psalm. 
She was only a little tot, and after some 
assistance from the family in finding the 
place, she climbed up into a big chair with 
a Bible, and for a time was completely for- 
gotten. Long after, her mother chancing to 
pass the big chair, heard her murmuring 
earnestly “He restoreth my soul, he leadeth 
me in the paths of rhinoceros—” Perhaps 
in venturing to give advice here, my unwary 
feet are being led in the paths of the rhino- 
ceros! 

There is the problem of making the public 
aware of us as a specialized profession, of the 
educational force which we believe libraries 
to be. 

I have compared us to a zoo-keeper, be- 
cause we have been fortunate in enjoying the 
cooperation of large and influential groups. 
Looking back over the years in Memphis, I 


can scarcely remember a time when we were 
not closely tied up with the civic interests of 
these local groups: The women’s clubs, the 
Parent Teacher Associations, the Board of 
Education, the Better Films Council, the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, the Y. W. C. A,, the 
camps, the psychiatrists and physicians, the 
child “specialists” of different sorts, the Public 
Health Nurses, the churches—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—, Adult Education (es- 
pecially work with the foreign born), the 
various colleges (where we are invited to lec- 
ture) the work with the colored, the Juvenile 
Court, and the Department of Parks and 
Playgrounds. 

Our contacts with most of these must have 
been made in the first few months. Now we 
are inextricably bound in sympathies and 
purpose. It has been a wholesome experience, 
this sitting down and taking apart and ana 
lyzing what others are pleased to call our 
success. 

Fundamentally, I am convinced, it takes 
a deal of caring for humanity, a deal of sym- 
pathy and understanding,—not only conf- 
dence in your book collection, (based on good 
selection) but faith in the essential worth of 
people. And it takes courage for the “long 
view”. 

I would remind you of a motto that hangs 
in the Boy Scout office at Alton, Illinois: 

“Make no small plans for they will stir 
no man’s soul.” 

If that sounds formidable, here are some 
simple suggestions for the beginner: 

Constitute yourself a committee of one— 
(self-appointed in the beginning, later it will 
be your problem to escape so much responsi- 
bility)—a publicity committee of one, to en 
courage and promote every fine character- 
making, cultural force in your community. 
Let your sympathies be broader than your 
own tastes, your own hobby, your own 
friends, church, educational or social class. 
Be a clearing house for interesting news of 
other activities. Talk! Never withhold your 
self from sympathy and interest in ay 
worthy thing. Talk about it, talk with the 
people in it, and—if you have anything © 
contribute—talk to it. Become a public 
speaker whether you have never had a lesson 
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in public speaking, a commanding presence 
or an auditorium voice. 

If to the shy, the young, the modest and 
discreet, this sounds too difficult, let me offer 
these bits for your encouragement: You see 
before you one of the most stage-frightened 
persons in the world; who,—if she dared 
stop to think—could crumble ignominiously 
before your eyes! 

There is a story in ancient Hebrew litera- 
ture which helps to sustain us in a time like 
this: 

There was a young man in attendance 
upon an Holy Man, who was accustomed to 
rise early in the morning and go up on the 
housetop to pray. One morning, as the 
young man drew apart, leaving the old man 
to his prayers, he was surprised to see a small 
dark cloud on the horizon. He ran in alarm 
and roused the Man of God, who bade him 
go and look again. As he watched, the small 
dark cloud the size of a man’s hand had 
become columns and lines of a terrible army 
in the defiles of the mountains around the 
city. And still he cried out, and still the 
old man bade him look again. Now he could 
distinguish men and horses and chariots de- 
sending upon the unsuspecting city! Then 
the old man took him and bade him look 
once more. And, we are told, he saw in the 
clouds and mists of the morning another 
army, a shining glorious host, an army of 
angels that outnumbered and outran all the 
hosts of darkness. And the Holy Man said 
“Behold, they that are for us are greater 
than they that are against us!” 

And so I am encircled this morning,—not 
by an army of angels!—but by a host of 
children, the great invisible host of children 
It has been my privilege to serve—My own 
children; the children in the homes and 
shools and libraries which you represent; 
the children that are yet to be my charges. 
And outside that circle, just beyond, is the 
child that is you— the boy or girl in every- 
one of us who never completely grows up. 
So—If I am frightened by your strangeness, 

am charmed by your friendliness, and 
drawn irresistibly by the common bond that 

Unites us! 


Never lose sight of the wonder and the 





eagerness of your own childhood. Never 
forget the wistfulness and timidity and self- 
doubt of the adolescent boy or girl who was 
you. There is a spark of common touch 
that should leap across the desk between 
children’s librarian and patron. If it does not, 
you are behind the wrong desk! 

Do you stand in awe of adults? Young 
student assistants sometimes fear parents. 
“Suppose they were to ask me what their 
child should read—What could I say?” 

If you are not a parent, remember parents 
are people! They are people who love chil- 
dren,—whose different points of view, whose 
ignorance, whose truculence, if you will—is 
in concern for children. You, who are anx- 
ious to do their child a service, should become 
allies at once! Respect their problem, have 
patience with it. 

Have the sense to appreciate that the father 
who reads nightly to his son, gets weary of 
silly bed-time stories, that he could relish 
an occasional he-man laugh, that he might 
enjoy with his son one of Phil Stong’s in- 
imitable boy stories. Try to realize that the 
mother, anxious to keep her adolescent 
daughter from choosing tawdry, superficial 
friends, would welcome a book like Jane 
Abbot’s Dicket or A Row of Stars. Remem- 
ber that parents are not so wise in their own 
conceit as they are wistful; not so critical, 
as craving the best. The more haughty the 
mother—the more uncertain of herself in her 
secret soul. 

At Thebes, above the door in the ruins 
of the ancient Egyptian library was the equiv- 
alent of these words: SANCTUARY OF 
THE SOUL. 

A library should be a “Sanctuary of the 
Soul”. Not a sanctuary solely out of rever- 
ence for the great minds whose wisdom is 
entombed there, but a sanctuary of the living 
souls who enter there,—the day-by-day hu- 
man being who comes with his prosaic prob- 
lems. But no problems of a human soul are 
prosaic to himself; they are too real, too 
poignant. 

Now I don’t mean that a librarian should 
treasure the sentimental idea that she is just 
a dispenser of sweetness and light! 

There are some days when the weather 
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or the state of health or disposition drive us 
to greater candor. It was on one such day 
when a woman, who had insisted on a great 
deal of personal attention, said effusively, 
“Such a lahvely position! Don’t you just 
lahve \ittle children?” It was a busy Satur- 
day, a parade had just broken up on Main 
Street and the room was full of milling peo- 
ple; and three or four teachers or parents 
were waiting to see me personally. Some 
perverse imp of cold exasperation moved 
me, (busily stamping her books, which any- 
one else could have found for her just as 
well) to say calmly: 

“If I just loved little children I couldn’t 
stand it here.” She looked a little shocked— 
“Oh, I suppose you do have to love books 
better than anything!” she said. 

“No”, I said, “You see there are so many 
things about it one must love besides chil- 
dren,—parents, uncles, aunts, grandmothers, 
nursemaids, teachers, book salesmen. You 
must love searching reviews, hunting prices, 
writing book orders, interviewing people and 
being interviewed, spending half the night 
reading a book you wouldn’t use or recom- 
mend after you’ve reviewed it, planning book 
talks—You must love work for people’s sake. 
You must love Jife.” 

You must love the bustle and hurry of a 
Union Station! Do you ever sit and wait for 
a train? And every time a train is called,— 
any train—you feel the urge to move for- 
ward, to see if your own ticket is safe,— 
the impulse to gather up your baggage and 
press toward the gate? You must feel that 
way about other people’s needs, that surge 
of sympathy. 

You must believe in the efficacy of well- 
chosen books. 

It is one of our privileged duties to act as 
Counselor for the Boy Scouts’ Reading Merit 
Badge. One of the requirements; until re- 
cently, was that the boy should write an 
essay on “The Value of Reading”,—one of 
the most difficult and abstract things ever 
devised for a boy’s confusion! Most of them 
were pretty dull or inadequate or vague and 
incoherent, written from hearsay or cribbed 
from ponderous encyclopedia articles. Now 
and then we came across some original ideas. 


This one, I think, is pretty much to the 
point; it is to this effect: 

“Reading is good for two reasons. If you 
travel and if you don’t travel. If you travel 
you can learn all about the people and the 
places you will experience. If you don’t travel 
you can find out what you’ve missed.” 

That, to my mind, is the most succinct, 
complete essay on the value of reading. 

In talking to one of our student apprentices 
recently, I sought to distinguish between |i- 
brary work as I see it, and “just a job”, | 
wanted to be sure, before her first appoint- 
ment, that she “catch the vision”. She lis 
tened thoughtfully and said “You have used 
the term ‘Creative librarianship’. Would you 
please tell me what you mean by that?” 

What do we mean by creative librarian- 
ship? To serve intangible (but nonetheless 
definite) ends rather than to be occupied 
with catering to the obvious. To have the 
long view. To identify oneself with people 
—all people. To see beyond the surface 
things. To sense beyond the simple, often 
inarticulate questions they ask, the real needs 
of people. 

We had among our child public, a prob- 
lem patron, a truculent adolescent girl who 
insisted on reading nothing but stories of 
kings and queens. She soon exhausted our 
biographies and historical fiction of this kind, 
and was scornful of anything less than 4 
Crown Prince! There seemed to be almost 
exultance in any stories of despotism. This 
seemed a curious complex, for the child was 
awkward and shuffling in her walk, with a 
hang-dog expression, ond anything but regal 
in her dress; there was none of the confidence 
and arrogance she seemed to crave. She 
sneered at our efforts to interest her in the 
usual list for girls of her age—the carter 
stories, romances and college stories. She 
was indignant because we would not O. K. 
certain books from the adult department 4, 
for instance, one on the amours of Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

It would have been a simple matter © 
withhold library privileges until she should 
mend her manners and address the staff #& 
sistants with more respect. But she was # 
bright child, with an unusual mind for his 
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tory and we agreed to bear with her. We 
reminded her, as gently as possible, that 
queens were usually very well-bred and that 
such association with royalty as she had en- 
joyed ought to leave some visible effect on 
her own behavior! We even found it neces- 
sary;—when she was surly at the fine whole- 
some tales of adventure and achievement we 
ventured to offer,—to suggest that in America 
there is an aristocracy of the mind and heart, 
from which she was shutting herself out by 
all the doors; and that, after all, queens are 
a little passé. 

We discovered that she lived in one of our 
slums, that she went to a high school where 
her high mental ability combined with her 
lack of social standing, must have practically 
ostracized her. You simply could not con- 
ceive of her being popular. I imagine that 
the bitterness of her inacceptability was cor- 
toding her very soul. Small wonder that 
she hated boarding school stories and all the 
environment of people she envied to the 
point of obsession! 

We are glad now that we presented a front 
of imperturable patience and dignity. Some- 
thing of our impersonal friendliness seems 
to have penetrated her manner. She no 
longer seems to require the extreme compen- 
sations of grandeur. Her reading has broad- 
ened and she has lost most of the sullen 
mood. She even stops by the desk occasional- 
ly to smile and exchange comment on some 
of the books she finds. It is gratifying to us 
to learn that we can help even such warped 
and twisted natures. And it is refreshing to 
her, I am sure, to discover one kindly spot 
where she can hold human converse and be 
respected! 

If you are in library work because it is a 
“nice, ladylike position where one meets the 
best people”,—get out of it. Be a nurse, a 
Waitress, or a hat-check girl. We once had 
an applicant who submitted, in lieu of edu- 
cation and training, that her social prestige 
would bring to the library “the best clientele”. 
such an attitude is not only snobbish but it 
reduces our professional rating to the level 
of a salesgirl. 

If you are in it for any reason other than 
compelling liking for the work, leave the 








profession preferably, but at least leave the 
Children’s Department! If you don’t like 
people, and must work in a library, be a 
bookkeeper, a cataloger or an order clerk. 
But stay away from children. They at least 
will find you out. 

If you cherish visions of little children 
hanging with bated breath on your words,— 
stop it! They will hang on the book cases, 
the window ledges and the screen doors— 
but not in adoration of you. There must be 
no effusion, no flattery, no talking down. 

If you like common folks; if you can be 
larger than personal tastes, provincial ties, 
political prejudices, denominational slants; 
if you can adapt materials, not expect to find 
them ready-made; if you care so much about 
objectives that it will give you the drive to 
master the technique; if you respect children 
as individuals—(and children are due re- 
spect!); if you can serve the lowliest client 
without patronage—(your interest must be 
unassumed—there is no substitute for genu- 
ineness)—Well, you won’t “be a man, my 
son”, but you will be a pretty good children’s 
librarian with a man-sized job! 

If you are in this position and it seems 
impossible to get out, if you find yourself 
indifferent—going a little rusty—how can 
you cultivate an interest? 

Work as though this were just the begin- 
ning of the largest job you ever expected to 
have! Not an interim before marriage, or a 
promotion or a transfer to more favorable 
environment. Don’t wait a more auspicious 
time, a more sympathetic staff, a more ap- 
preciative supervisor. Remember that much 
of what constitutes genius may be an ability 
to get along with disagreeable people! 

It may be necessary sometimes to remind 
people that you are a human personality. 

Our public school teachers were getting to- 
gether a little magazine called the “Inter- 
mediate Teacher” and asked me for a col- 
umn of reviews on “intermediate books”. I 
said “Is this for teachers of intermediates, or 
do you want it confined entirely to juvenile 


books?” The editor said “Well—we had 


thought of trying to get someone to review 
adult books for another column, but we have 
no one. Do you suppose—you could?” I 
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smiled and remarked “Well after all, I’m 
adult”. So we undertook both, and I started 
a column headed “Books You Might Read 
If You Weren’t a Teacher”! The selections 
were humorous essay, sophisticated poetry, 
light travel or personality books—Anything 
to escape the deadly reminder of pedagogy. 
They sent word for me to cut short the juve- 
niles if necessary, but to use all the space I 
wanted for adult books. 

There is the problem of being contented 
and happy in your environment. 

On a recent visit to the west coast I was 
sent for by a prominent librarian in the hope 
that I might be looking for staff material. 
She had employed three young children’s 
librarians at about the same time, she told 
me, and the one with the best qualifications, 
with the most gracious manner and attractive 
personality, the one she was surest of a year 
ago—had proven impossible for the sole rea- 
son that she either could not or would not 
reconcile herself to a region whose customs 
were so far removed from those where she 
grew up. She hoped I could solve two prob- 
lems by bringing her nearer to her native 
section. 

We were considering a young practice stu- 
dent for appointment, one spring (unknown 
to her, however) and were trying her out in 
the Children’s Room. She attended to all 
her duties faithfully enough, waiting on chil- 
dren and grown people alike with unsmiling 
politeness, but without a flicker of interest 
or enthusiasm. I was about to decide that 
her apparent indifference was not boredom 
but “just her way”, when a few days before 
her assignment was up, she came to life. Her 
face was positively animated when she let 
fall that she was counting the very hours 
until she could be “back in God’s Country”, 
the state of her birth. The grim satisfaction 
with which she said this revealed to me that 
she had never been in Tennessee at all—in 
spirit! We were all foreigners, hardly worth- 
while getting acquainted with for a mere 
few months. I knew then that she would 
probably never take root outside her provin- 
cial community! 

When one enters library work, it is time 
for her to become naturalized, to lose the 


purely regional outlook. “God’s Country” js 
where you find it. And you find God’s Coun. 
try just as far as you carry it. 

Someone has said “Friendships are not 
made; they are discovered”. So you can start 
from there, without any long-time worry 
about “build-up”—Dale Carnegie to the con- 
trary! 

Elizabeth Coatsworth has so charmingly 
expressed it in her story of Five Bushel Farm; 

“The warm of heart shall never lack a fire 
However far he roam. 
Although he live forever among strangers 
He cannot lack a home. 
For strangers are not strangers to his 
spirit, 

And each house seems his own, 

And by the fire of his loving-kindness 
He cannot sit alone. 

And now, before closing, I should like to 
take the liberty of changing the title that 
was given me to speak on today: 

SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CHIL 
DREN’S LIBRARIAN 

I should like to substitute for that word 
“Problems”, the word “Privileges”, for it is 
as such that I like to regard them—SOME 
PRIVILEGES OF THE CHILDREN’S LI- 
BRARIAN. 

One of the privileges of the children’s li 
brarian is to be cosmopolitan. She can asso 
ciate vicariously, not only with all places and 
peoples but with other times. She can iden- 
tify herself, for instance with such writers 
as Laura Ingalls Wilder. Not passively in 
admiration, but actively, in helping to pass 
on the heritage of profound pride and beauty 
of which Mrs. Wilder makes us aware in her 
little books—On the banks of Plum Creek, 
By the Shores of Silver Lake, etc.—that are 
a saga of American life,—the significance 
which she imputes to the simple heroic lives 
of pioneers! 

I should like to tell you of an experience 
of a friend of mine. She is a professor in ou! 
Negro College, and noticing the hordes of 
children who played about the campus with 
never an association with religion, she gath- 
ered together a group of them for a little 
worship service on Sunday mornings. 4! 
only meeting place they could find that wi 
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ter was a dark and dingy hole that had form- ingful! So I told her about my friend’s ex- 
etly been used to store coal in. perience. 
Not wishing to impose on these simple Sometime later I had a letter from her. It 
children any of the ritual and meaningless W¢M* something like this: 
forms of orthodox churches, she sought to I cannot get out of my mind what you 
build up a little service that was based on told me about those children, especially about 
simplicity and truth, that would grow out the offering. How real a religious experience! 
sae bs I have been thinking for days, how like it 
— own experiences, as all real religion wour wath i Year hems ao Giel ott 
They ene wOhi-0 tert eames giving to each of us who come, just the right 


, story, the inspiring bit of poem, whatever 
plain board table,—no altar, yet. They talked it is we need. I never thought of it before, 
about the significance of a table in family but Librarians’ lives are offerings of service, 
life—the gathering place of the family, the ;, vessels of silver.” 
emblem of food and companionship. Later = That Jeter arrived just before Christmas, 
they got a covering for the table to soften and ang you can imagine how it glorified and 
beautify = harshness. Still later some plain transmuted the drudgery and the confusion 
aandle-sticks, and they had lighted candles of 4 hectic, holiday season. And how it hum- 
on the table. It was easy for those children 


ke to in that dim room to catch the symbolism of ou i posse Ee GES ee 
- that light! The leader began to wear a plain TP) summarize: 

academic robe, when she stood behind the If we can see responsibilities in the light 
AIL table, to help her and them forget, (as she of privileges rather than problems, we will 

explained) what her clothes er voetn how they have taken a long step toward their solution. 
word looked, for they were unimportant. She The paths beset with difficulties, by huge 
it is chose two children, a different pair each beasts of despair, may turn out to be the the 
OME time, to care for the lights, to pass the song- “paths of righteousness.” 
S LI books, etc. But the most coveted duty was  “Frihusiasm is communicable! 

to take the offering! The collection plate was A library is a place where you may build 
n’s li- a beautiful silver dish that the leader had , Sanctuary—not of dusty books, for books 
| ass0- brought from home. Now these children al- are only alive when caught by a speck of 
. and mes never had any a few enthusiasm,—where the fire is lighted by 
iden- Pennies, But those who did not give money your spirit. A library will last only so long 
— — offer — hing else, very Precious. as it is kept alive by the shining flame of your 
ely in wile the one with the silver dish stopped 4, another human spirit. When that flame’ 
> pass and waited reverently in front of each child, dies, there is no longer a library. It is only 
beauty the giver could say a sentence prayer or a : 


mC lien 6 I a warehouse of paper and ink and vellum and 
oa egy cr aaa or Scripture,—any dried glue. Is yours a library in the sense of 


being related to life,—or is it a collection of 
I tell you this so you will understand a old books? 


ficance letter that came to me later and which con- 
c lives tained the most beautiful compliment I have in pure devotion reclaims life from the petty 


ver heard paid to children’s librarians. and the trivial—just as great love carries life 
nanan One of our non-resident borrower’s is a out beyond the ordinary shallows to deeper 
- “ woman from a little town down in Missis- currents of heroism”—so can this service 
des oh sippi. She is active in her community Parent- to childhood “lift a life from the routine of 
S ye Teacher Association and church work, and treadmill existence, and thrust it forth into a 
; : v4 draws on the library for program material. tremendous orbit of glory”. (From Who Are 
. The fame in one day and asked me for sug- You? by Paul E. Johnson.) 
ge ststions for a Junior Worship Service,—some- Let the motto be “Not to ourselves—but 
or thing different, that would be new and mean- to life!” 


at are 


Just as “friendship that goes the whole way 
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Catalogs and Finding Lists of Loutsiana 
ejource Materials 


By W. C. Bennett, 
Supervisor, Early American Imprints Inventory 


It gives me pleasure as a representative of 
the Professional and Service Division of the 
Work Projects Administration to discuss with 
you some of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in designing “new tools for re- 
search.” I know that you, as librarians, are 
interested in the acquisition, preservation and 
use of source materials whatever their form, 
and because of the calls made upon you for 
such data, you wish to know whether or not 
certain specific materials exist, and if they 
exist, where they may be found. Before en- 
tering upon a discussion of these various 
activities, permit me to indicate what moti- 
vated the Federal Government in undertak- 
ing its program for encouraging the preser- 
vation of source materials and making them 
more accessible by utilizing the man-power 
and financial resources of the Work Projects 
Administration. Federal and local govern- 
mental agencies have been concerned pri- 
marily with providing useful public work 
rather than the dole for unemployed persons; 
those of us who have been in charge of vari- 
ous projects units have been preoccupied with 
producing a socially useful product and in 
the retention and improvement of workers’ 
skills. Late in 1935, it was determined to 
survey the quantity, nature and location of 
source materials in the United States by pre- 
paring keys to the enormous quantities of raw 
and relatively inaccessible materials for re- 
search. Local initiative in such activities here 
and there throughout the nation indicated 
that a mass attack on the problem might be 
successfully carried out on a more or less 
uniform basis. This involved an administra- 
tive organization and work procedures to 
meet the need of uniform mass production, 
and utilizing the services of large numbers 
of professional, clerical and white collar work- 


ers who had little enough training or back 
ground in bibliographical work. From Janu- 
ary 1936, until October 30, 1939, there ex- 
isted a nationwide project known as the His. - 
torical Records Survey, which was set up to 
prepare inventories, lists, guides, calendars, 
and similar controls over the basic materials 
for research in American history and related 
subjects such as Federal, State and local pub- 
lic archives, manuscript collections in public 
and private hands, including church records, 
and newspapers and early American imprints. 
The two general principles governing activi- 
ties prosecuted under Historical Records Sur- 
very Projects are: 

1. The public records, manuscript and 
printed materials dealt with shall be 
placed under primary controls, i. ¢., 4 
newspaper file or a record series (such 
as the deed books) described as to 
exact title, inclusive dates, number of 
volumes, general nature of information 
contained and location. A _ secondary 
control such as an index by name of 
subject to the contents of the news 
paper file or the deed books would not 
be a normal activity of this type of pro- 
ject. 

The work shall as far as possible yield 
a product suitable for publication and 
distribution. 

A third but seldom enunciated practice 
governing Survey publications is that some 
times referred to as the progressive biblio 
graphy idea. Since most of the publications 
are in low-cost near-print form such as mime 
ograph or multigraph reproductions, products 
which we know to be short of definitive af 
reproduced as of a given date for what they 
may be worth, and with a request for critica 
comment. For example: a dozen or mort 


*Read before the Louisiana Library Association Convention, Lafayette, April 26, 1940. 
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publications under the Early American Im- 
prints Inventory have been released, although 
locations of books, pamphlets and broadsides 
are still being listed throughout the nation. 
The distribution of such publications to in- 
terested specialists has yielded a wealth of 
additional and corrective date. In other 
words, the issuance of second and third edi- 
tions in some cases has become a part of 
our work procedure designed to effect a pro- 
gressively more comprehensive listing. 

Various factors growing out of the passage 
of the Emergency Relief Act in June, 1939, 
resulted in the establishment of a consolidated 
records project in Louisiana, sponsored by the 
Department of Archives of Louisiana State 
University. On March 2 of this year the 
statewide Historical Records Survey project 
in Louisiana was set up to 1) clean, sort, ar- 
range and renovate state, parish and munici- 
pal records, 2) inventory state, parish, munic- 
ipal, church, and labor unions records, manu- 
script collections, early American imprints 
and newspapers, 3) index state, parish and 
municipal records series, and 4) prepare for 
publication inventories of state, parish, munic- 
ipal and church records, manuscript collec- 
tions, early American imprints and news- 
papers. 

It is not my intention to discuss each task 
being prosecuted under the present project in 
Louisiana, but I wish to take up three phases 
of the work in which I believe that most of 
you will be interested, the early American 
imprints inventory, the newspaper inventory, 
and the manuscript inventory. 

The great number of libraries to be entered 
on the imprints inventory made necessary the 
adoption of some briefer means of identifi- 
cation than the full name of the library in 
these published bibliographies and check-lists. 
The system of location symbols used by the 
Union catalog of the Library of Congress 
had been tested by use and had shown that 
tt was flexible and capable of indefinite 
growth. The American imprints inventory, 
therefore, adopted it as a basis of its system. 
The work of the inventory required symbols 
or a host of libraries not reported in the 

tion catalog and to get these thousands of 
additional symbols the cooperation of the di- 





rector of the Union catalog, Mr. George A. 
Schwegmann, Jr., was solicited. The first 
edition of the Location Symbols for Libraries 
in the United States, approved and endorsed 
by the Union catalog of the Library of Con- 
gress was duplicated by the Louisiana project 
in October, 1939, and contains a total of 258 
pages of Location Symbols for Libraries in 
all states in the Union. 

As you know, American book bibliography 
is very inadequate and inaccurate up to the 
year 1876, when the American Catalog was 
established. In 1895, the Cumulative Book 
Index and the United States Catalog was 
begun, overlapping for a few years the Amer- 
ican Catalog, which went out of existence in 
1910. Charles Evans undertook the tremen- 
dous task of compiling a catalog of American 
publications from the beginnings of the 
American press to the year 1820, but he was 
unable to complete his work, American Bib- 
liography, beyond the middle of the alphabet 
for 1799. Joseph Sabin undertook to list 
printed material of American interest in his 
Dictionary of Books Relating to America. 
This work, suspended several times because 
of Mr. Sabin’s death and because of changes 
of later editors, has recently been brought 
to conclusion under the editorship of R. W. 
G. Vail, under the auspices of the Biblio- 
graphic Society of America. This publication 
covers roughly the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury, with a few inclusions of earlier dates. 
From 1860 to 1876, many other attempts 
were made to produce a catalog of publica- 
tions, but none of these was conclusive, nor 
did any survive. Before 1876, therefore, we 
have no adequate catalog of United States 
publications. 

Both Evans and Sabin locate titles, but 
many titles for which no location is given are 
included in both, as well as others for which 
no definite authority is given to warrant their 
inclusion. 

To fill in the gaps in early American book 
cataloging, the Historical Records Survey, in 
1937, undertook through the Early American 
Imprints Inventory the task of compiling a 
finding list of early American printed ma- 
terials. These include broadsides, since in 


many cases broadsides of broadsheets were 
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the first product of a printing establishment; 
pamphlets, which often have contemporary 
historical, literary, or political significance; 
and books, which of course are still our main 
source of information. A nationwide organi- 
zation was set up under Work Projects Ad- 
ministration procedures, with central head- 
quarters in Chicago under Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie as national consultant to the director 
of the Historical Records Survey. Since 1937 
workers have gone into libraries, public, pri- 
vate and institutional, and have listed, ac- 
cording to a certain set form, all books in 
each library published in the United States 
through 1876, with the exception of those 
published in Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyom- 
ing, and Utah, for which states the date limit 
is 1890. The worker’s rough copy thus made 
is sent to the state office of the Historical 
Records Survey Project where it is edited for 
correctness of form, spelling, and the inclu- 
sion of information sufficient for identifica- 
tion of the book, after which it is typed on a 
sheet known as a Form 22HR which has 
four spaces of catalog card size. The typed 
forms are then sent to the national editorial 
office in Chicago where they are cut, sorted 
alphabetically by state of publication, then 
filed chronologically by years under each 
state and alphabetically by author or title 
within each year. Since the same title may 
be found in a number of depositories, the 
next step involves the consolidation of loca- 
tion symbols on a single master card for each 
title. It is only natural that a certain number 
of discrepancies in titles received in Chicago 
would be found, and something like 5% of 
the forms are returned to the various state 
projects or to the custodian for verification or 
correction of information. When the inven- 
tory for any given state is near completion 
a preliminary check-list such as that recently 
published for Alabama is typed and then 
duplicated in the state. 

Many books have been published that are 
no longer in existence, but which are known 
because notices concerning their publication 
or sale were printed in contemporary news- 
papers and periodicals. To make a complete 
listing, workers are going through newspaper 


files, chiefly before 1840, transcribing every 
item concerning the publishing trade. These 
items may inform us that a certain press was 
in operation in New Orleans at one time, al- 
though publications from the press are no 
longer existent. They may tell us that a book 
was published and for sale, that a newspaper 
was established, or that a certain firm dealt 
in products of the publishing trade. Any 
such information will help us to form a more 
adequate picture of printing in the United 
States. Examples of the use to which such 
information is put may be noted in the two 
volumes of the Kentucky check-list which 
are on exhibit just outside the door of the 
auditorium. 

Librarians, in looking through published 
check-lists have checned them with their own 
holdings and have written to the office of the 
Survey, making corrections and additions. 
These changes will be included in future 
editions or supplements and the final result 
will, we believe, be a listing as accurate and 
as inclusive as it is possible to make. 

Our aim is to prepare a basic list of books, 
from which bibliographies of all sorts may 
be prepared, whether subject, author, or pub- 
lisher, or any other type of bibliography that 
may be used in research. A scholar who has 
studied exhaustively a specific subject will 
have encountered printed material dealing 
with his subject that he never thought ex- 
isted. He will also have become aware, 
through various references, of numerous pub- 
lications necessary to his work that he is 
unable to locate. The great Union catalog at 
the Library of Congress and other local union 
catalogs such as that under discussion here 
yesterday will help the situation tremendous 
ly; but since filing in these catalogs is by 
author only, they cannot be of much value in 
studying a specific subject, unless the student 
knows thoroughly the publications in his 
field by author. With an adequate inventory 
of locally printed material of the early yeats 
of the community such as the Early Amett 
can Imprints Inventory is striving to product, 
he will be able to locate these publications 
wherever he may be; and either through a 
actual visit to the depository or through inter 
library loan may make use of needed m* 
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terial. Such a finding tool will be of inesti- 
mable value to historians and to others doing 
research work for which printed material is 
needed. 

In April, 1938, the first groups of imprint 
writers in Louisiana were assigned to work 
in New Orleans in the Howard Memorial 
Library, and in Baton Rouge at the New 
Hill Memorial Library. Since that beginning, 
173,346 imprint entries have been written 
in 303 libraries in the state, including public, 
institutional and private libraries. As many 
as 70 workers have been engaged at one time. 
Work is still being carried on in New Or- 
leans, Baton Rouge, Alexandria, and Shreve- 
port, but with the exception of a few high 
school libraries in the smaller towns and 
cities and a few private libraries not yet in- 
ventoried, the Early American Imprints In- 
ventory in the State of Louisiana is complete. 
Work is now underway on a preliminary 
check-list of Louisiana imprints which will 
be distributed for checking and additions. 

Newspapers are an important source of 
historical data, whether political, commercial, 
or social. Here we find a contemporary rec- 
ord of the events of the day in current phrase- 
ology, interpreted in the light of contemp- 
orary public opinion and coordinated with 
other related concurrences, giving, over a 
period of time a complete and correlated pic- 
ture of the development of the locality. The 
condition of newspaper files, especially the 
wood pulp papers, makes this inventory al- 
most emergency in character. As Miss An- 
derson said in another manner this morning, 
unless we can learn just what papers exist 
and where they are and preserve them by 
some means such as microphotography, the 
next generation of students is very unlikely 
to have an opportunity to make use of the 
newspapers of the period after 1880. 

Very few libraries have extensive news- 
Paper holdings; and guides to this type of 
Material are few and inadequate. In 1937, 
Miss Winifred Gregory, under the auspices 
of the American Bibliographic Society, pub- 
lished her American Newspapers, 1821 to 
1936, commonly known as the Union List of 
Newspapers, but owing to the fact that her 
was necessarily obtained through cor- 





respondence with custodians of major de- 
positories and that the information given was 
in some measure governed by the answers 
received, many important holdings were left 
unlisted. Edward L. Tinker compiled a “Bib- 
liography of French Newspapers and Period- 
icals in Louisiana,” and Clarence S. Brigham 
a Bibliography of American Newspapers, 
1690 to 1820, but neither of these give the 
holdings of the newspapers listed, although 
the bibliographical information included is 
excellent. Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory and Ayer’s annual Directory of 
American Newspapers also give full biblio- 
graphical information, but make no attempt 
to give the holdings of any newspaper listed. 


To meet the need of a check-list of Louisi- 
ana newspapers and Newspapers in Louisi- 
ana depositories, the Early American Imprints 
Inventory of the Louisiana Historical Records 
Survey, has begun the preparation of such a 
finding list. Workers have entered public 
libraries, newspaper offices, and private homes 
to list the papers on file, giving all obtainable 
information concerning the newspaper itself, 
and checking each issue in the holdings of 
the depository. The completed forms on 
each newspaper file will be deposited with 
the Gregory file in the Library of Congress. 
A check-list supplementary to the Union List 
is being compiled in Louisiana. 


Since the beginning of the newspaper in- 
ventory in January, 1939, the work has been 
carried on in thirty parishes throughout the 
state. Fifty-three different depositories have 
been entered in thirty-two cities; and 759 
different titles have been inventoried. 


The Inventory of Manuscripts in Louisiana 
will result in the publication of three different 
guides to such materials. The first of these 
is the Guide to Manuscript Depositories in 
Louisiana. The final draft covering 35 Lou- 
isiana manuscript depositories is presently in 
Washington awaiting publication approval. 
The second tppe of publication will be the 
Guide to Manuscript Collections in Louisi- 
ana. The first volume of this guide, describ- 
ing the manuscript collections in the Depart- 
ment of Archives, Louisiana State University, 
has also been completed and is presently a- 
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waiting publication approval by the Librarian 
of Congress. The third type of guide which 
has been prepared in the state, is the calendar 
to a selected manuscript collection. A number 
of these have been published including the 
Calendar of the Yucatecan Letters, the Calen- 
dar of the Taber Collection, and the Guide 
to the C. I. Fayssoux Collection of William 
Walker Papers. 

I regret very much that it has been impos- 
sible to discuss with you other types of cata- 
logs and findings lists of Louisiana source 
materials which are being prepared by the 
Historical Records Survey Project in the state. 
I can merely call attention to such tools as the 
Inventory of the Parish Archives of Louisiana 
which is now being published at the rate 
of approximately two volumes each month; 


to the Inventory of State Archives, volumes 
on which will be issued by departments, and 
to the Municipal Archives Inventory, a vol- 
ume of which is being issued describing the 
records of each city in the state. 

I wish to express to you my appreciation 
for intelligent and friendly cooperation which 
you, as librarians throughout the state have 
afforded us in the work which we have un- 
derway. We realize that there is much 
which we can do to improve the quality and 
the nature of the work which we have un- 
dertaken, and your further interest and co- 
operation is most earnestly solicited. Requests 
for any of the thirty volumes issued by the 
project in Louisiana should be addressed to 
Dr. Edwin A. Davis, Archivist, Louisiana 
State University. Thank you. 





Library Literature of Loutstana 


By NatHaniet STEwart, 
Librarian, Dillard University 


There appears to be an inverse ratio be- 
tween the library progress of a state and the 
extent of professional literature relating to 
this progress. Indeed, this seems to be op- 
erative in the case of Louisiana, where there 
is evidence of abundance in library develop- 
ment but a paucity of literature on the sub- 
ject. 

Briefly, the library development in Lou- 
isiana is featured by: 

1. a strong and effective state library com- 
mission, often regarded as among the 
best in the nation. 

. a very enterprising state library associa- 
tion, with considerable membership 
and an ambitious program. 

. a school library system directed by a 
very able supervisor of school libraries. 

. a practical library pattern designed to 
raise the literacy level of the people 
within the state. 

. two strong bibliographic centers lo- 
cated in Baton Rouge and New Or- 
leans. 

. a number of important special libra- 
ries. 


7. a progressive organ in the Louisiana 
Library Association Bulletin. 

8. a corps of almost five hundred trained 
and partly trained librarians. 

9. noted improvement in recent years 
in the extention and supervision of 
public library facilities. 

10. generous state aid in support of the 
library program. 

11. an approved library school offering the 
B. S. and M. S. in library science. 

12. significant pioneering in parish librari- 
anship. 

In short, the development might be described 
as comparable with the most significant ad- 
vances in any part of the country at any 
time. However, the scarcity of literature on 
the subject is astonishing. 

The dearth of literature bearing on Low 
isiana libraries can probably best be accounted 
for in two ways. First, while library science 
has been known and respected in Louisiana 
for decades, the recognition of the role of 
library service is comparatively recent. One 
might well say that as long as library science 
(that body of knowledge sometimes ref 
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to as library economy) proceeds alone, its 
influence is very slight and affects only the 
bibliographer and the book collector. Its in- 
fluence becomes real and far reaching only 
when it parallels and contributes to the full 
realization of library service. One twentieth 
century concept of the social role of librarian- 
ship would prescribe that only at this point is 
library development worth writing about. 
Consequently, since library service in Louisi- 
ana has a very short history, the literature 
has been very meager. And secondly, it 
would not be immodest to state that for the 
past decade the library personnel in the state 
has been so actively engaged and deeply en- 
grossed in the task of rendering service to 
its growing clientele, that it has neglected to 
document or to record its efforts and progress. 

From 1876 through 1939, a period of al- 
most 65 years, the total references to Louisi- 
ana in library literature number but forty- 
four. Of this number, only about fifteen can 
logically be regarded as bona fide articles or 
contributions to professional periodical litera- 
ture; the rest take the nature of news notes, 
announcements, reports, bibliographies, etc. 
Only three references, for instance, are to be 
found before 1900, each briefly dealing with 
the Fisk Free Library in New Orleans. For 
the twenty year period, 1900-1920, there ap- 
peared only thirteen references in library lit- 
erature, all quite insignificant. The beginning 
of work in the fields of school libraries and 
parish libraries appears on the horizon in two 
or three articles during the 1920-30 decade. 

Perhaps the first real contribution to li- 
brary literature is to be found in the report 
of the Louisiana library demonstration, 1925- 
30, submitted by the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission. Truly, this represents the first sig- 
nificant reference to Louisiana libraries. There 
followed several meritorious articles dealing 
with state library planning, experimentation 
i parish libraries, and school library develop- 
ment. Even during this period of the flower- 
ing of Louisiana libraries, 1930-39, only nine 
of the twenty-two references represent 
worthy contributions. It should be clear that 

is brief analysis is an attempt to evaluate 
objectively scholarship and originality in li- 
ary literature, and not an effort to minimize 


or belittle the many contributions to the jour- 
nals. 

A consideration of library literature in 
books is equally revealing. Were it not for 
the recent emphasis upon regionalism and 
the geographic distribution of library re- 
sources and facilities, Louisiana would still 
be somewhat obscured. Barker’s “Libraries 
of the South” disclosed rather fully the status 
of Louisiana libraries, the program for the 
future, and the major issues faced. Greatest 
mention, of course, is made in Wilson and 
Wight’s “County Library Service in the 
South”. The fullest publicity on a wide scale 
was probably precipitated by this survey, and 
emphasized before a national audience the 
function and work of county libraries. “Re- 
sources of Southern Libraries” served as a 
useful channel for the location of the major 
library resources to be found in the university 
and public libraries of the state. Incidentally, 
the survey demonstrated the standard and 
extent of research tools to be found in the 
state. Finally, Wilson’s “The Geography of 
Reading” disclosed the accessibility of libra- 
ries to Louisiana residents, the growth of 
libraries, cultural facilities allied to library 
service, and other vital factors relative to the 
library program in Louisiana. To repeat, 
were it not for the recent emphasis upon 
regionalism, as exemplified in these four 
books, book reference to Louisiana and its 
library development would be nil. 

In the sphere of unpublished material, the 
same scarcity prevails. For those unpublished 
studies relating to librarianship and educa- 
tional phases related to librarianship, a 
searching analysis of the following guides 
was undertaken: Gilchrist’s “Doctoral Dis- 
sertations Accepted by American Universi- 
ties”, “Abstracts of Theses of the Graduate 
School of Louisiana State University”, and 
the U. S. Office of Education “Bibliography 
of Research Studies in Education”. General- 
ly, it is discovered that such studies which 
reflect the library development in Louisiana 
are but very few. Most conspicuous, for in- 
stance, is the absence of related studies as 
evidenced through Tulane University theses. 
A: few good studies have been completed by 
graduate students at Louisiana State Uni- 
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versity. Perhaps it would be interesting to 
list the few studies encouraged by Louisiana 
State University: 


Dugas, C. J. A study of the administra- 
tion and use of the Parish professional 
library in promoting teacher growth in 
Louisiana. 1938. 

Machen, R. O. The Webster Parish Li- 
brary in its relation to the Cotton Valley 
high school and community. 1938. 

Short, Alice. A program of library instruc- 
tion for grades one to six. 1931. 

Craton, R. M. How high school students 
use parish library facilities. 1939. 

Selph, L. D. Adult education in home- 
making in Louisiana, 1929-39, with 
special reference to Webster Parish. 1938. 

A few unpublished studies completed at in- 
stitutions outside the state are worthy of in- 
clusion, too: 


Smith, H. S. Outside reading and the 
home library facilities of a Louisiana 
school. Peabody, 1938. 

Gaver, M. V. An investigation of state 
supervision of school libraries in six 
southern states. Columbia, 1939. 

Smith, M. B. A survey of a typical school 
system in Louisiana. University of Colo- 
rado, 1928. 


To date, therefore, the unpublished studies 
dealing with library education program in 
Louisiana are as scarce and barren as are the 
references to be found in books and periodi- 
cals devoted to the professional literature. 
Recent action to offer the master’s degree in 
library science at the library school of Lou- 
isiana State University will undoubtedly 
stimulate more writing in the field, and we 
might look forward to the production of 
some interesting, long delayed studies in the 
near future. The graduate library student at 
the L. S. U. library school will be afforded a 
remarkable opportunity to contribute to and 
enrich the literature, and he will virtually 
be treading on virgin soil. 


A more optimistic note has been sounded 
recently through the completion of inven- 
tories of the state archives of Louisiana, the 
municipal archives of New Orleans, and the 
church records of the parishes in the state. 


There is in progress, too, a plan to establish 
a union catalog of the holdings in Louisiana 
libraries, with a complete catalog to be lo 
cated both in New Orleans and Baton Rouge. 
Adequate publicization of these recent steps 
is warranted, indeed. 


It might be within the bounds of propriety 
for the author to suggest some needed library 
surveys or investigations in the state, which 
will probably integrate and synthesize the 
work and enhance the deserving reputation. 
Important investigations should include: 

1. Studies in parish librarianship. (A 
most original and distinctive contribu- 
tion to the body of library literature 
can be rendered in this area. The 
studies should prove most illuminating 
to the entire profession.) 

. The need for, and the proposed struc- 
ture and organization of, a legislative 
reference library in Louisiana. 

. Role of the library in the declining 
illiteracy rates in Louisiana. 

. Resources in Negro life and_ history 
located in the Negro libraries of Lou- 
isiana. 

. The present status of printing, pub 
lishing, and bookselling in Louisiana. 

. A study of the composition of boards 
of trustees, or equivalent bodies, 
charged with the administration of 
Louisiana communities. 

. A study of the adequacy of reference 
and research materials for agricultural 
and technical research in Louisiana. 

. The private library collections in Lov- 
isiana. 

. Comparison of Baton Rouge-New Or 
leans and other university centers at 
Atlanta, Nashville, and Durham: with 
special emphasis upon coordination of 
library facilities. 


Library progress in Louisiana, and perhaps 
in the entire region, will be a neglect 
chapter in the history of American libranes 
unless much more documentation becomes 
evident. Until the hiatus between achieve 
ment and documentation is bridged, 4 de- 
cided lag in library literature is inevitable. 
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Southwestern Library -Assoctation 


Miss Essae M. Culver, president of A. L. A. 
will be a speaker at the Southwestern Library 
Association convention to be held in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, October 2-5, 1940. 

Membership of the Southwestern Associa- 
tion is composed of all paid-up members of 
the state associations of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. All librarians are urged to come, and 
it is hoped that the attendance will exceed 
the 400 who attended the biennial convention 
in Oklahoma City in 1938. 


Miss Culver will speak on county and re- 
gional library development and give recom- 
mendations for future work. As executive 
secretary of the Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion she has been an active and enthusiastic 
leader in providing adequate library facilities 
in rural areas. 

Paul Horgan, well known writer and li- 
brarian of the New Mexico Military Institute, 
will talk on that famous old Southwest 
chronicler, Josiah Gregg. He recently com- 
pleted a book about this “prairie voyager” 
which will be published very soon. Captain 
Horgan won the Harper Prize novel contest 
in 1933 with “Fault of Angels”. Recent 
books include “Far from Cibola”, “Habit of 
Empire” and “Figures in a Landscape.” 

“Philanthropy and the Libraries of the 
Southwest” will be the subject of two 
speeches at the formal “Friends of Libraries” 
banquet Friday evening. Dr. William Carl- 
son, librarian of the University of Arizona, 
will present the subject from the viewpoint 
of a librarian. Mrs. Louise Holland Coe, only 
woman Senator in New Mexico, will discuss 


the subject as seen by a layman and legisla- 
tor. 


Closer co-operation between libraries in the 
Southwest and in Latin American countries 
will be discussed by authorities in the field 
ata round table meeting. With the increas- 
ing need of hemisphere solidarity this be- 
comes a problem of great importance. 


Dr. George P. Hammond, dean of the 
University of New Mexico, will speak on 
the value and use of Southwestern archives. 
He has been active for many years in col- 
lecting and editing old and _ inaccessible 
Spanish records, journals and letters of 
pioneers, state histories and county archives. 
He has published books about Coronado, 
Don Juan de Offate, and other Spanish ex- 
plorers and various phases of New Mexico 
history. 

Haniel Long, poet and director of Writers’ 
Editions in Santa Fe, will talk on the history 
of printing, especially in the Southwest. 


School librarians will be interested in hear- 
ing Miss Jasmine Britton, director of the Li- 
brary and Textbook section, Los Angeles 
Board of Education. She will speak on some 
phase of the organization and administration 
of school library service. Miss Britton is a 
recognized leader in this field. 

Other speakers of interest to children’s 
librarians are Mrs. Elisabeth B. Hamilton, 
head of the children’s book department of 
Harcourt, Brace; and Elizabeth DeHuff, lec- 
turer and writer of such children’s books as 
“Taytay’s tales”, “Five Little Katchinas”, and 
“Hoppity Bunny’s Hop”. 


Mrs. Franc Newcomb will give an illus- 
trated talk on Navajo Indian sandpaintings 
at the luncheon Friday. Mrs. Newcomb, wife 
of an Indian trader, has had the rare ex- 
perience of being taught by Indian medicine 
men the art of sandpainting which has been 
part of their secret ceremonies for countless 
generations. An Indian dance will be a fea- 
ture of this same luncheon. 

Witter Bynner and Fray Angelico Chaves 
will be on the poetry program at the high 
tea Thursday afternoon. Witter Bynner is a 
poet and lecturer of national importance who 
has studied Chinese and American-Indian art 
and poetry. His home in Santa Fe is a mu- 
seum of Chinese carvings in wood and jade, 
long scrolls of Chinese paintings, together 
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with Indian jars, Mexican serapes and Na- 
vajo rugs. 

Fray Angelico Chaves is a young Spanish- 
American priest from Pena Blanca who is 
winning a reputation as a writer and poet. 
Recently published was “New Mexico 
Triptych” which shows the Nativity, Cruci- 
fixion and Madonna, as seen through the 
simple faith of the early Southwestern Span- 
ish-Americans. 


Plans have been made to visit Santa Fe on 
Saturday, October 5th. The morning will be 


devoted to a tour of the Palace of the Gov- 
ernors, the art museum, St. Francis Cathe- 
dral, the laboratory of anthropology and 
other points of interest. Luncheon will be 
held at the La Fonda hotel with Mexican 
music and dances. In the afternoon the li- 
brarians will have a choice of seeing the great 
multi-storied houses of the Taos Indians, or 
the prehistoric cliff dwellings at Puye, via 
Santa Clara and San Ildefonso. 


The convention headquarters in Albuquer- 
que will be at the Hilton hotel. 





Public Libraries 


ALEXANDRIA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


During the last three months a number of 
interesting and valuable books have been 
added, both by purchase and donation, to 
the library. : 

Circulation has increased during the sum- 
mer, and the children especially have enjoyed 
using the library during the vacation period. 

Plans are now being made for the ordering 
of books for the fall reading of library pa- 


trons. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


With the public interest centered on Labor 
Day, which was celebrated on September the 
second, the Circulation Department of the 
New Orleans Public Library observed the 
occasion with a special display of books en- 


titled “Labor”. A recent rise has been noted 
in the circulation of such books as Marjorie 
R. Clark’s “The Labor Movement in Amer- 
ica”, Alexander Feller’s “How to Operate 
under the Wage Hour Law”, and Carroll 
Roop Daugherty’s “Labor Problems in Amer- 
ican History”. 

Many young readers have enjoyed the ex- 
hibit that has been on display in the Chil- 
dren’s Room of the New Orleans Public 
Library. The exhibit consists of an auto- 
graphed edition of the Caldecott Award: 
“Abraham Lincoln”, and a miniature repro- 
duction of the log cabin in which Lincoln 
was born, also an autographed edition of 


“Daniel Boone”, and a figure of a pioneer 
man. Copies of the Newberry Award books 
from 1922-40, and the Caldecott Award 
books from 1938-40 are also on display. 

A new book plate, memorializing the late 
Mr. Simon Hernsheim, has recently been 
completed and put into use. It was designed 
by Miss Sadie Irvine. 


For the first time one of the branches of 
the public library is being used as a place 
of voting. This is in line with the policy of 
having the polling booths in public buildings. 

Vacation reading programs, as carried out 
in the branches, have been more successful 
than ever. It is estimated that more than 
4,000 books were read as a direct result of 
these projects. Approximately 425 certificates 
were awarded to those children who success 
fully completed the course, reading the re- 
quired number of books. 


The Bookmobile of the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Library has, since its introduction in June 
1940, had a very successful summer. Seven 
active stations were established and a large 
registration and circulation resulted. During 
the summer months only children’s books 
were carried by the Bookmobile, but during 
September many adult books were added to 
the collection, and the circulation in this 
field is already showing increase. The hours 
for the visits of the Bookmobile to the various 
stations have been changed so that the chil- 
dren will be able to get books after school. 
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The winter schedule includes five stops, all 
in thickly populated areas, far removed from 
branch libraries. 

The juvenile book collection on the Book- 
mobile numbers 1500, and the adult collec- 
tion will soon be sizeable as well as represen- 
tative. Such popular titles as those by Gwen 
Bristow, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Erle Stanley 
Gardner, Zane Grey, and numerous others 
have already been added, as well as popular 
non-fiction titles. 

The New Orleans Public Library has been 
fortunate in securing the cooperation of the 
Welcome Wagon of New Orleans. Through 
this service, library pamphlets, booklists, and 
courtesy cards will be distributed among the 
new residents of this city. 

Miss Muriel Haas, connected with the Mid- 
dle American Research Institute of Tulane 


While at Columbia Miss Haas did graduate 
work toward a M. S. degree in Library Ser- 
vice, and worked as a student assistant in the 
Catalog Department of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 

Miss Janet Riley, B. L. S., L. S. U., summer 
1940, joined the staff of the New Orleans 
Public Library on August 15, 1940. Miss 
Riley is an information assistant in the Circu- 
lation Department. 

Mrs. Shirley Knowles Stevenson, Circula- 
tion Department assistant, received her B. 
L. S. degree from L. S. U. at the close of 
the 1940 summer school session. Mrs. Steven- 
son was on a leave of absence, and returned 
to the library on August 15th. 

Miss Helen M. Hart had the privilege of 
attending some of the lectures of the summer 








ks University 1933-39, has joined the staff of Institute offered by the University of Chicago. 

rd the New Orleans Public Library as Head of Miss Marion Jaques, Catalog Department 
the Reference Department. Miss Haas re- assistant, resigned on August 15th, to accept 

- turned in June after having attended Colum- a position on the staff of the Loyola Uni- 

¥ bia University during the 1939-40 school year. versity Library. 
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; Loustana Library Commission 
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BS. The duties of president of the American being depended upon to keep the public at 

out Library Association have necessitated several large well informed on national and inter- 

ful out-of-state trips on the part of the Commis- national affairs, while the persons engaged in 

an sion’s executive secretary. Early in Septem- the defense program receive the necessary 

of ber she went to Washington, D. C., to pre- education. 

ates side at a conference on the work of libraries In commenting upon the meeting, Miss 

ess in the national defense program. Members Culver said, “The point was made again and 

re- of the executive board of the A. L. A. and again that books and libraries are an absolute 
tepresentatives of the Army, Navy and of the necessity in keeping the American way of life 

Dub- United States department of education at- intact. For this reason, the establishment of 

une tended the meeting. new libraries must continue and those already 

ven Libraries are to be operated in all branches existing must be strengthened. The attitude 

arge of the defense program, and special effort will of this country is in direct contrast to the 

ring be made to provide education for youths in position taken by the totalitarian states which 

ooks al types of industry necessary in the pre- destroy libraries and information sources.” 

ring paredness program. Members of the A. L. A. A meeting of the A. L. A. budget commit- 

d to have begun the task of compiling book lists tee in Chicago in late September was at- 

this wuitable for all divisions of the program and tended by Miss Culver, and from there she 

ours for all levels of education. When no suitable will go to Albuquerque, New Mexico, where 











material is available, books will be rewritten 
© meet the specific needs, Miss Culver re- 
ported. Public libraries of the country are 





she will be guest speaker at the meeting of 
the Southwestern Library Association which 
will be held on the second to the fifth of 
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October. Then she will go to Chicago for a 
conference of the executive board, on October 
seventh to ninth. 

Events of extreme significance to the library 
movement over the entire state have been 
centered around the library commission dur- 
ing the past several months. 

The enthusiastic support of the legislative 
program of the commission, of which evi- 
dence was received from every parish in the 
state, leaves no question of the interest in 
libraries nor of the notable progress which 
has taken place in the library field during the 
fifteen years the Library Commission has been 
operating. 

Nevertheless, the vetoing of the state aid 
bill after its passage in both houses of the 
legislature with only eight votes cast against 
it was a reminder that Louisiana’s library 
program, still in its infancy, has reached an 
important, even a critical stage in develop- 
ment, and that it requires greater support 
than ever. 

The reason given for the veto of the meas- 
ure was that eventually libraries would cost 
the state around $2,000,000. This sum is far 
from exorbitant in view of the imperative 
need of an informed citizenry at a time of 
world chaos; in view of Louisiana’s low rating 
in the nation’s libraries—only three states 
spend less per capita on libraries than does 
Louisiana; and, more specifically, in view of 
the fifty per cent of Louisiana’s school. chil- 
dren who never finish high school and with- 
out library facilities are unable to hope for 
any sort of adequate education. 

As a result of the reorganization bill which 
was passed by the legislature, the Library 
Commission will soon be transferred to the 
supervision of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. The transfer has not been effected as 
yet, but the new arrangement is anticipated 
with interest and with great hope that a 
closer contact between libraries and the ex- 
tension work of the University may be 
brought about. Since in no other state is the 
state library agency under the direction of the 
University, the plan may develop several new 
ideas important to the future of libraries. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Library Commission its doors were closed on 


week days which were not legal holidays. 
The extraordinary occasion was the moving 
of the Commission’s offices from the 
eighteenth floor of the Capitol, where they 
have been since 1932, to the Old Hill Memo- 
rial library on the capitol grounds one block 
closer to town. In the general shifting of 
state departments in order to make room for 
the new department of finance and to bring 
reorganized departments together, the com- 
mission was given the old library building 
and the eighteenth floor became part of the 
department of education, which was moved 
from the capitol annex back to the Capitol. 

In spite of the numerous recent changes 
work in the field has gone on much as usual, 
with a new demonstration in Bossier parish 
opened on September 20. Miss Culver, Mr. 
Modisette ane Miss Harris attended the Bos- 
sier opening, which gives promise of being 
most successful. 

Miss Elizabeth Williams, formerly librarian 
in Bienville, is in charge of the Bossier library, 
with Miss Margaret Frances Wiseman, of 
Ferriday, as assistant librarian. 

Meantime, tax elections in two other dem- 
onstrations are being planned, with Natchi- 
toches to vote on the tax in November, and 
Terrebonne in October. 

Among the changes in the Library Com- 
mission staff have been the resignations of 
Mrs. W. J. Everett, who was in the Commis 
sion headquarters, and who has moved to 
Birmingham, Ala., to make her home with 
her sister, and of Miss Agnes Corkern, who 
resigned as assistant ilbrarian of the Terre- 
bonne library to be married. 

Miss Mary Bordelon has replaced Miss 
Corkern in Terrebonne. Other new members 
are Miss Elizabeth Johnson, who returned 
this summer from Columbia University, 
where she received her master’s degree in 
library science; Miss Jessica Boatner, who 
graduated in library science from L. S. U: 
last June; Miss Alice Hebert, also a graduate 
of the University; Mrs. Edith Townes, who 
was formerly assistant in the Lincoln-Bienville 
demonstration and Miss Thelma Johnson, 
formerly high school librarian in Ville Platte, 
and now a member of the parish and regional 
department staff. 
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Parish and regional librarians of the state 
and the W. P. A. State and Regional Library 
Supervisors met with Miss Culver and Miss 
Harris in Alexandria on August seventeenth 
and eighteenth to discuss some of the more 
pressing problems of the library field and the 
means of meeting them. The discussion 
served to stimulate the librarians, and to 
enable them to return to work with renewed 
enthusiasm and hope. 


Stressed at the meeting was the importance 
of the library in an adult education program, 
and one of the means discussed was the prac- 
tice of having open forums in the library. 
Terrebonne library, which for some time has 
conducted forums, reported that the plan has 
proved successful both in the number of 
people who regularly attend and in the in- 
creased use of the library as a result of interest 
awakened by the discussions. Twenty-eight 
librarians were present at the meeting. 





College and Reference Libraries 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
Granp CoTEAuU 


The library sponsored Book Week early in 
December 1939, in which the College and 
High School students expressed much interest. 
The College students made 8 or 10 attractive 
posters on which a vote was taken. The one 
receiving first place was an electrical affair 
with pictures of books, authors, and titles 
attached to an electric bell which would ring 
when the right combination was made. The 
idea was from one of the Wilson bulletins. 
One evening there was a story for the younger 
children and another evening a book game 
for the older girls. 

The library, just new, has two nice rooms 
left free when our College building was 
erected last summer (1939), the librarian’s 
ofice, and a work room. 

The rooms are located just across the cor- 
tidor from the High School study hall, and 
have five windows looking on a patio directly 
opposite the new building. We are much in 
need of new books, but those given the State 
and about fifty which were purchased have 
filled some of the gaps. 

Because of the additional work entailed by 
the growth of the school and efforts to run 
the library on more up-to-date lines, the help 
from the students has been invaluable. Two 
o three high school girls have been trained 
to help a little; while a number of the col- 
ge students have been of great assistance 
in the daily routine, mending books, and 
doing some of the technical work. The NYA 


girls are supplied with work when they have 
to make up time, and some of the other stu- 
dents have given part of their free time to 
desk duty at hours when the librarian could 
not be in the room. We started a system of 
fines this year—a cent a day for every book 
overdue and ten cents for a book taken with- 
out leave, if the culprit could be found out. 
The system has worked magic. 


We gave again this year to the college 
Freshmen a course in Library Science which 
we had introduced last year for the first time. 
Real results can be seen in their increased 
ability to locate their own books, to handle 
their reference problems and to use the refer- 
ence problems and to use the reference tools. 

As it seemed imperative to place pockets 
and date slips into the fiction and biography, 
in order to have a business like charging 
system, the work on the catalog had to be 
discontinued. But we are working again on 
the catalog and hope to have it in workable 
order by the fall. We also hope to finish 
classifying the new books before school re- 
opens, so our summer has proved to be a 
busy one. 

Mother A. Carr, Librarian. 





LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


NATCHITOCHES 


During the summer months the Normal 
College Library has undergone extensive 
changes with regard to the location of its 
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various collections. The magazines have 
been moved from the second and third floors 
of the library to two adjoining rooms on the 
bottom floor—the current issues being in the 
outer room, with the older issues in the inner 
one. The reserve book room has been shifted 
to the main floor, and is now adjacent to the 
stacks. The classroom now occupies the ex- 
treme northern end of the basement floor, 
thus providing the minimum account of dis- 
turbance in the library. The Louisiana books 
are being placed in the Louisiana room. 


An electric charging machine has been in- 
stalled. 


Two new staff members have been added: 
Mrs. Payne Henry will be custodian of the 
Louisiana room; and Mrs. Sam Hill will have 
charge of the magazines. 


A new publicity device is the inclusion in 
the Student Handbook of a complete floor- 
plan of the library building, and a set of 
directions with regard to the proper pro- 
cedure for withdrawing the various types of 


library materials. 
Eugene P. Watson, Librarian. 


CITY HALL ARCHIVES 
New Or.EANns 


It is immensely gratifying to be able to 
state that our most cherished desire to serve 
the general public by means of our collection 
of historical records and newspapers as ex- 


pressed in our last report, has been so greatly 
fulfilled. 


During the last three months we have had 
hundreds of visitors from all parts of the 
United States and Canada among whom were 
some prominent men and women, private 
individuals as well as representatives of sev- 
eral of our national educational institutions, 
who came here to obtain information of all 
sorts. 


Many words of appreciation were accorded 
our Ordinance and Newspaper Index Files, 
and it shall be the earnest endeavor of the 
City Hall Archives in the future to continue 
to serve the public to the: best of its ability. 


Mrs. E. D. Friedrichs, Custodian. 


HOWARD MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
New Or.LEAns 


Mr. and Mrs. Usher and Miss Muriel G. 
Richardson are planning to attend the South- 
western Library Association meeting in Albu- 
querque. 

The Howard Memorial Library continues 
to receive, through the kindness of Miss 
Annie H. Parrott of London, daughter of the 
founder of the library, large numbers of in- 
teresting books especially dealing with Eng- 
lish history. A number of shipments have 
been received recently in spite of war condi- 
tions. 

Plans are being made at this library to 
move into the new building about the middle 
of December. It is planned that the Howard 
Memorial Library may move its collection 
into place before books are brought in by 
Tulane University and Newcomb College. 

Robert J. Usher, Librarian. 


H. SOPHIE NEWCOMB MEMORIAL 
COLLEGE 


TuLane UNIVERSITY 
New Or.eEans 


Mrs. Esther Finlay Harvey, who retired 
September 1, 1940, as librarian of Newcomb 
College Library, began her services at New- 
comb in 1907. At that time she took charge 
of a small collection of books which was 
destined to grow, under her able administra- 
tion, into a modern and efficient library of 
nearly 40,000 volumes. 

Mrs. Harvey is the oldest member of New- 
comb’s faculty to have graduated from the 
institution. She was one of the first class to 
finish Newcomb High School in 1891, and 
four years later, in 1895, she received her 
B. A. from the College. Her Library School 
degree was obtained from Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

During her 33 years of service Mrs. Hat- 
vey has helped the Library through two 
major moves, from the old Washington 
Avenue campus to the Administration build 
ing on Broadway in 1918, and then, in 1929, 
to larger quarters in Dixon Hall. 

Mrs. Harvey’s career at Newcomb has been 
a most successful one and during her long 
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years of service she has become endeared to 
many students and alumnae. To have the 
Library function correctly and well was the 
goal she fixed for herself many years ago, 
and toward the attainment of this goal she 
has worked consistently. Her high aims and 
singleness of purpose have left their indelible 
imprint on a department that has been essen- 
tially of her own creating. 
Elisabeth Ducros Shannon. 
Helen McCaskey, B. Mus., 1939, and B. A., 
1940, has been appointed assistant in the 
Newcomb College Library for the session 
1940-41 in place of Mrs. Jane W. Poulton, 
who has resigned. Kathryn Hanley has just 
received her M. A. in English at Tulane Uni- 
versity for her thesis on “The Amateur The- 
ater in New Orleans before 1835.” 
Kathryn T. Hanley, Librarian. 


MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


TuLane UNIVERSITY 
New Organs 


The Middle American Research Institute 
again is participating in the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, open this summer 
on Treasure Island in San Francisco. Of 
library materials represented in the exhibit 
are reproductions of Maya hieroglyphic manu- 
xripts, early manuscripts written in the Maya 
language employing the Latin alphabet, and 
books treating of the conquest and coloniza- 
tion of Yucatan, home of the Maya. 

Another exhibit composed of 20 maps (17th 
and 18th centuries) is at the Taylor Museum 
for Southwestern studies, Colorado Springs. 
This Museum is sponsoring an exhibition of 
Early Maps of Hispanic America, April 
through October. 

Mr. Gropp attended the meeting of the 

thwestern Committee on Latin American 
Culture (July 1) and the Conference on 
nanges in the Economic and Political Situa- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere sponsored 

the Institute of Latin American Studies 
(July 2-3). At the former Dr. Englekirk of 
Tulane University, the principal speaker, de- 
Picted life and times in the United States as 
en through the eyes of the Latin American. 


At the latter a series of problems were dis- 
cussed relative to the economic and political 
situation arising as the result of the war in 
Europe. The final session was given over to 
a discussion of subjects which in the light 
of previous discussions revealed opportuni- 
ties for scientific research that might be trans- 
formed into active political and economic 
policy. Some 75 specialists in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs atended the Conference. 
Arthur E. Gropp, Librarian. 


TILTON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
TuLane UNIVERSITY 
New Or.eans 


Miss Laura B. W. Jones, who has just re- 
ceived her M. S. in L. S. from L. S. U. for 
her thesis on “Louisiana Pamphlets, 1860- 
1877; an annotated bibliography” has returned 
to the Tulane University Library as assistant 
cataloguer after a leave of absence granted 
her for this purpose. Miss Jones is the first 
student to receive this degree from the L. S. 
U. Library School. 

The new library building to house the col- 
lections of the Howard Memorial, the New- 
comb College, and the Tilton Memorial libra- 
ries is nearing completion, and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for occupancy in Decem- 
ber. Dedication exercises will probably be 
held in the spring. 

Ralph W. McComb, Assistant Librarian. 


ST. VINCENT’S COLLEGE LIBRARY 
SHREVEPORT 


Since the election of a new Superior of the 
College in June, library committee meetings 
to discuss problems and needs were postponed 
until further notice. Circulation during the 
summer was remarkable. 

Work will be undertaken this year to re- 
catalog the whole library, under the super- 
vision of a graduate librarian of Rosary Col- 
lege. The lower grade library is being organ- 
ized in convenient and pleasant quarters 
under the direction of Sister Agnes Ruth. 

An endowment campaign for the benefit 
of the St. Vincent’s College Library is well 
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under way and several grants from private 
sources are expected. 

The librarian will be doing research work 
at L. S. U. the next semester. 


Helen Reney Reichelt, Librarian. 


Louisiana STaTE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY 


Alyce Lyons Bennett, formerly in charge of 
the Commerce Library and on leave during 
the session 1939-40, is now assistant in the 
Circulation Department. 


Robert C. Tucker, assistant in the Refer- 
ence Department, attended the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Michigan Library 
School, where he did some work toward the 
Master’s degree. 


Frances Postell, formerly a member of the 
Cataloging Department, is now cataloger at 
the University of Mississippi. She was on 
leave from L. S. U. during the summer as a 
special cataloger at the East Baton Rouge 
Parish Library. Miss Postell has been re- 
placed by Dolores Kemp, who was appointed 
to fill the vacancy on the cataloging staff. 


Ella V. Aldrich, Reader’s Adviser, will give 
the response to the welcome address by 
Mayor Tingley of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
when the Southwestern Library Association 
holds its annual convention there in October. 


The collections formerly constituting the 
Biology Library and the Agricultural Library 
have been merged to form one large collec- 
tion. The new library is located in spacious 
quarters in the Central Agricultural Building, 
one room being used as a reading room and 
another as a stack room ,with offices adjoin- 
ing. M. Cidellia Reulet, who was formerly 
in the Biology Library, is in charge. 

A Set-O-Type has recently been purchased 
for the use of the cataloging department and 
it is now being installed. This machine is 
one of only a few of its kind in Louisiana, 
and it is the first one thus far purchased for 
use in a library. 


Four recent publications, the work of 
members of the library staff, are worthy of 
notice: (1) The Works of James D. B. De- 
Bow, a bibliography of DeBow’s Review with 


a checklist of his miscellaneous writings, in- 
cluding contributions to periodicals and a list 
of references relating to James D. B. DeBow, 
by James A. McMillen (Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi: The Book Farm, 1940, 36 p.); (2) 
A Guide to Manuscript Collections, Depart 
ment of Archives of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, by William Ransom Hogan, assistant 
archivist (Mimeographed, 55 p.); (3) A 
Manual of the Literature of Chemistry, by 
Grace Rigby Cameron (Franklin press, 1940, 
77 p.). (4) Using Books and Libraries, by 
Ella V. Aldrich (N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1940), 

Work done by the library in collecting 
local history material was praised recently by 
Robert B. Downs, director of libraries at New 
York University and head of the A. L. A. 


committee on library research. 


In an article which appeared in the Library 
Quarterly, Mr. Downs said: 

“Louisiana State University, in developing 
its Louisiana and Mississippi history division, 
added numerous manuscript collections and 
printed works. 


“Typical of its manuscript accessions were 
plantation records and account books, 1810 
1938; records of the lumber industry in Mis 
sissippi, 1829-1812; papers of public men, 
such as those of William C. C. Claiborne, 
governor of Orleans territory, 1804-05, and 
of Gov. Thomas O. Moore, 1832-77. 


“Civil war and other diaries; business 
records of various mercantile establishments, 
1880-1938; and official archives of Louisiana 
parishes. 

“Among the collections of unusual interest 
is a group of diaries of a Natchez free Negro 
family from 1793 to 1937. 

“The most noteworthy collection in 
nomics was the Richard T. Ely library pur 
chased by Louisiana State University. 

“Accumulated over the last 60 years, the 
collection includes 7,500 books, 10,000 pamph- 
lets, many volumes of periodicals and doa 
ments, and valuable manuscripts. 

“Among the manuscripts are numenous 
royal grants of English lands for the reigs 
of all British monarchs from Henry Il @ 
Victoria.” 


James A. McMillen, Librarian. 
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School Luibrartes 


Of State-wide interest is the recent appoint- 
ment of a new State Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Miss Sue Hefley, who was formerly 
Librarian of the Northeast Junior College of 
L. S. U. at Monroe. Miss Hefley attended 
the L. S. U. Library School, and has served 
as a high-school teacher and librarian at 
Homer, Baton Rouge, and Shreveport. 

The Library Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education has recently moved its 
quarters to the eighteenth floor of the State 
Capitol. 


Miss Evelyn Peters, who has been librarian 
of the Colton High School and the Hanson 
Normal School in New Orleans, has been 
appointed to a position under the Orleans 
Parish School Board in which she will super- 
vise the elementary-school libraries of the 
city, and also have charge of the School Board 
professional library for teachers. The posi- 
tion is a new one, and presents interesting 
possibilities. 

Other librarians who have made changes 
i position or received new appointments for 
the 1940-41 session include the following: 


—— 


Myrtle Turner, New Iberia Elementary 
School; Thesta Ann Walker, Ouachita Parish 
High School, Monroe; Mrs. P. C. Robert, 
Doyline High School; Ed Roy, Plaquemine 
High School; Verlyn Cutrer, Mangham High 
School; Mildred Procter, Homer High School; 
Mabel Durrett, Cotton Valley High School; 
Corinne Fournet, Church Point High School; 
Alice Griffin, Ruston High School; Mrs. 
Udine Jones, Southeastern Louisiana College 
Training School; Georgie Maddox, Lake 
Providence High School. 


Miss Nina Mitchell, Librarian of the 
Istrouma High School, received her master’s 
degree in library science from the University 
of Michigan in August. Miss Mitchell is one 
of the few librarians in the State who hold 
this degree. 

Several other school librarians have begun 
work toward advanced degrees. Among these 
are Clara Griffon, Librarian of the Baton 
Rouge Senior High School; Lucinda Walms- 
ley, Librarian, Eleanor McMain High School, 
New Orleans; Frances Moak, Librarian, Iota 
High School; and Lucile Pugh, Librarian, 
Fair Park High School, Shreveport. 








eNascellaneous 


“The June number of the Bulletin, especially 
devoted to the history of printing was favor- 
ably commented upon by readers in distant 
slates. Mr. Douglas MacMurtrie asked that 
idditional copies be sent him. Other requests 
for copies came from A. L. A. headquarters, 
ftom the Huntington Library and from the 
. Times-Mirror Printing House of Los Angeles. 


Here is the message of Governor Sam Jones 
the American Library Association at its 
for Friends of the Library in Cin- 
Ginnati, May 30: 
~ “The Citizens Library Movement, com- 
Posed of 350,000 citizens, is proof enough 
7 Louisiana believes libraries are essen- 


News Notes 


tial—if all citizens are to have the oppor- 
tunity for a continuing education. Louisi- 
ana appreciates the aid given by your 
organization through the League of 
Library Commissions and the Carnegie 
Corporation from 1925 to 1930, respec- 
tively, and takes this medium of acknowl- 
edging same. Due to your avid interest 
and financial aid, building is going for- 
ward today on projects reaching thou- 
sands of citizens.” 


The editor was able to make a satisfactory 
report on the progress of the Bulletin at the 
Spring meeting in Lafayette. On the subject 
of advertisers he said: 
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“Our advertisers have been most gen- 
erous and have paid their bills promptly. 
I urge, as I did in other reports, that 
members of the Association should sup- 
port all advertisers in the bulletin as 
liberally as possible. I am suggesting a 
further step. That members do not make 
purchases from those who fail to adver- 
tise with us where an advertiser can give 
as good service. Perhaps a good way to 
bring in good advertising would be for 
members when placing orders for goods 
to note carefully whether or not the 
dealer is an advertiser in the Bulletin. If 


he is not, some surprise might be ex- 
pressed that the dealer is not advertising.” 





Charles F. Heartman contributed an article 
to the April 1940 number of The Journal of 
Mississippi History on Mississippi Copyright 
Entries, 1850-1870. 





The many friends of Miss Lois Shortess 
who has recently resigned as State Supervisor 
of School Libraries will be glad to know she 
is to remain in Louisiana. Miss Shortess is 
opening a book shop in Baton Rouge. Our 
best wishes go to her for success in the new 
venture. 





Louisiana 


Recent references on Louisiana or by Louisi- 
ana authors, including books of importance 
locally printed, selected and annotated by 
Marguerite D. Renshaw, Reference Librarian, 
Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Avpricu, Erta V.—Using books and libra- 
ries. 86p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
Originally planned as a freshman textbook, 
this guide in elements of library science 
will be welcomed by many who must use 
and help others use a library. Clearly and 
concisely stated, the intricacies of a library 
system are made understandable and easily 
workable. 


American Councit on Epucation—Louisi- 
ana state university and agricultural and 
mechanical college. 68p. Washington, 
American council on education, 1940. 
Recommendations of the commission of the 
American Council on Education for the 
improvement of L. S. U. after a survey 
made at the request of the acting president 
of the university; Dr. Paul M. Hebert. 

Burson, Carotine M.—The Stewardship of 
Don Esteban Miro, 1782-1792. A study of 
Louisiana based largely on the documents 

















in Print 


in New Orleans. 327p. N. O., American 
printing co., Itd., 1940. 

The first adequate biography of the fifth 
Spanish Governor of Louisiana. bly 
documented and with bibliography and 
index. 


Historica, Recorps Survey—Guide to the 


manuscript collections in Louisiana. The 
Dept. of Archives, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Volume 1. 55p. (1-4) (mimeo 
graphed) University, L. S. U., 1940. 

An annotated bibliography of the personal 
and business manuscript collection housed 
at the Louisiana State University, followed 
by summaries of state and parish records 
there, as well as a list of publications pre 
pared by the Louisiana historical records 
survey project of the W. P. A. 


Historica, Recorps Survey — Inventory of 


the parish archives of Louisiana. 

No. 22. Grant Parish (Colfax), 110p. 

(mimeographed). University, La., Dept 

of Archives, L. S. U., 1940. 

No. 59. Washington Parish (Franklinton), 

365p. (mimeographed). University, La, 

Dept. of Archives, L. S .U., 1940. 
Hisroricat Recorps Survey — Transcription 

of parish records of Louisiana. 

No. 24. Iberville Parish (Plaquemine) 
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Series I. Police jury minutes, vol. 1, 1850- 
1862.  289,xlviili p. (mimeographed). 
University, La., Dept. of Archives, L. S. U., 
1940. 

No. 26. Jefferson Parish (Gretna), Series I. 
Police jury minutes, vol. 6, 1889-1895. 
476,|xvi p. (mimeographed). University, 
La., Dept. of Archives, L. S. U., 1940. 


Lacrone, C. M.—An Index to J. F. H. Clai- 


borne’s Mississippi, As a Province, Terri- 
tory and State. 39p. Hattiesburg, Miss., 
The Book Farm, 1939. (Heartman’s His- 
torical Series no. 51). 
Nearly fifty of the Historical Series of Mr. 
C. F. Heartman were published in New 
Jersey. Now this useful series goes on, 
appearing as Southern imprints. An index 
to Claiborne’s Mississippi has long been 
needed. 

Louisiana. Fire MarsHatt — Thirty - fifth 
annual report. N. O., Franklin printing 
co., (1940). 

Louisiana. Fruit anp Truck ExpERIMENT 
Station—Biennial report of the Fruit and 
truck experiment station, Hammond La. 
1937-1938. 29p. University, L. S. U. 
(1940). 

Louisiana. _LecisLarurE—1940 roster of the 
House of Representatives and Senate, 10th 
regular sess. of the legislature. 25p. Baton 
Rouge, Thos. J. Moran’s sons, 1940. 

Louisiana. SenatE—Rules of order and 
roster of the Senate. 39p. 1940. 

Louisiana State University. COoLece oF 
Commerce—Proceedings of the 1940 Loui- 
siana personnel conference held at L. S. U. 
May 10, 1940. 55p. 

In an attempt to better understand the 
employer-employee relationship, the L. S. 
U. College of commerce instituted the 
Louisiana Personnel Conference which they 
hope will become a service both to the 
university and to the businesses concerned. 

ILLEN, James A.—The Works of James 
D.B. DeBow. A bibliography of DeBow’s 
Review with a checklist of his miscel- 
laneous writings including contributions to 
Periodicals and a list of references relating 
to James D. B. DeBow. 36p. Hattiesburg, 
Miss., The Book Farm, 1940. (Heartman 

ical series No. 52). 


The first attempt at a complete bibliography 
of DeBow. Mr. McMillen has brought to 
light much new information. 


New Orzeans Garven Society, Inc.—Year 
Book. 59p. New Orleans, Rogers print- 
ing co., (1940). 


Survey oF Feperar Arcnives—Inventory of 
Federal archives in the states. 
Series XI. The Dept. of labor. No. 17, 
Louisiana. (mimeographed). N. O,. Sur- 
vey of Federal archives, 1940. 
Series XII. The Veterans’ administration. 
No. 17, Louisiana. (mimeographed). N. 
O., Survey of Federal archives, 1940. 


Tippin, James J.—Ancestry of Sanford La- 

thadeum Tippin family of Henderson coun- 
ty, Kentucky. 38p. Shreveport, M. L. 
Bath co., 1940. 
The Tippin family whose English ancestor 
settled in Maryland in 1664 has several 
representatives in Louisiana, among whom 
is the author of this genealogical history. 


Wiis, Francis—The Port of New Or- 
leans. 23p. 
A statement of the many problems in the 
management of the port of New Orleans 
and suggestions to correct the errors there- 
of, 


WituiaMson, Freperick W.—Yesterday and 
to-day in Louisiana agriculture. 389p. 
University, L. S. U., 1940. 

How the cooperative extension service has 
changed the pattern in farm and rural life 
in Louisiana is the story this author tells 
against a historical background of experi- 
ments, successes and failures, which spurred 
men on to the accomplishments of today. 

U. S. Nationat Park Service. Historic 

American Buitpinc Survey—A List of 
published writings of special interest in the 
study of historic architecture of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 22p. (mimeographed). 
1940. 
Valuable to the architect as well as for the 
layman is this compilation of works by 
those who have interested themselves in 
studying the history of a section by the 
buildings left standing by generations of 
men. 
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TEACHERS 


WE EXTEND YOU A 
CORDIAL INVITATION 
TO VISIT OUR MODERN DEPARTMENT STORE 
WHILE IN MONROE 


@Palace. 


The staff of the library of the University 
of Alabama at Tuscaloosa has this fall paid 
high tribute to Louisiana by adding the fol- 
lowing staff members: Miss Ethelyn Markley 


as chief cataloger, Miss Christine Thain as_ | The Dallas branch of The 
assistant cataloger and Dr. Hugh Behymer as Macmillan Company serves 
Bibliographical Adviser. Miss Markley and most of the libraries in Lou- 
Miss Thain recently completed a cataloging isiana and hopes to serve all 
project at Tulane University. Dr. Behymer, | Of them. 

formerly L. S. U. law librarian, in August Please order your Mac- 
received his degree from the Graduate Li- millan books — one or a 


b School of the University of Chi F hundred — directly from us 
rary ool of the niversity oO icago or from . Losieatias wha 


ei will, in turn, order from us. 
Charles F. Heartman CPS 


The Book Farm, The 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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